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A LITTLE ABOUT AUSTIN DOBSON 

Comparatively little has been written about the poetry of 
Austin Dobson, from which, in this day of copious writing 
about all people and all things, it may be concluded that he has 
been given comparatively little consideration. This is a sin of 
omission in English essay writing which one may be sure time 
will erase, not by the sinking of Dobson's name into oblivion, 
but by the inevitable rising of his fame to a station probably not 
of the highest, but at least worthy of pride. It is not to be be- 
lieved, because of certain enduring qualities in his poetry, that 
what he has written will ever be forgotten. He has his peculiar- 
ities (in common with us all); his field is limited, perhaps; but 
are things to be less delightful because they are strange, or are 
the wares of the small merchant of less value because the doors 
of the large store are open to us? As a matter of fact, what is 
foreign to our own natures may be pleasing to others, and the 
smallest shops frequently offer the most alluring wares. Many 
will turn to Dobson's poetry, therefore, to drink of the clear 
fountain, will turn lovingly the never-sullied pages, and much 
more will be written than follows here. It is well to state these 
views before passing on to a discussion of the specific merits of 
the poems themselves. 

There are two peculiarities of Dobson's poetry which are evi- 
dent to the most casual reader. One is the marked presence of 
French influence in his style, and the other is the unvarying 
smoothness and polish of that style. There is no stilted striving 
for harmonious effect, yet the lines flow freely and gracefully 
without impairing the lucidity, or the conversational nature, of 
the discourse. Dobson's mastery of metrical technique makes 
natural an alliance with what may be called the French school 
of English poets. His facility in versification adapts itself 
readily to poetry wherein so much is delicate and formal. The 
righteous man goes quietly and happily about his business, 
untrammelled by the laws which he has no wish to transgress. 
So the strict limits of the rondeau, the ballade, and the villanelle 
are no prison for Dobson's thought. His kindly wit plays as 
swiftly, his conversation runs on as charmingly, as if there were 
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no bondage. To this is partly due the general excellence of the 
poems throughout the two compact volumes of his poetry. 
There is nothing that is entirely inconsequential, no poem al- 
together devoid of interest or worth in all his works. Open to 
whatever page you may, you will find something that is bright, 
or manly, or poignantly tragic, or infinitely regretful, or one 
of a thousand things beautiful and profitable to read about. 
True, there is much that is light, in which the philosophy is in- 
tangible, perhaps, rather than forceful and striking ; yet there is 
delight to be had in each delicate turn of the thought and each 
impeccable stanza of the verse. These are not poems to throw 
you into profound meditation, or to stir you to stormy ragings 
of the soul, but they are such as foster lingering reflections 
which are full of serenity and chaste ecstasy. Dobson himself 
has given us a sort of credo in one of his rondeaux: — 

Fain were I [he says] 
That someone then should testify, 
Saying — "He held his pen in trust 
To Art, not serving shame or lust." 
Will none? — Then let my memory die 
In after days. 

Certainly his memory need never die for lack of such testimony. 
His artistry is outstanding, while "shame and lust" never soiled 
his knightly pen. He may also well be quoted on his use of 
French forms. How truly has he described his own verses, 
which "trip it," as they go, "on the light, fantastick toe" ! — 

As, to the pipe, with rhythmic feet 
In windings of some old-world dance, 

The smiling couples cross and meet, 
Join hands, and then in line advance, 
So, to these fair old tunes of France, 

Through all their maze of to and fro, 

The light-heeled numbers laughing go, 
Retreat, return, and ere they flee, 

One moment pause in panting row, 
And seem to say — Vos plaudite! 

Could one do otherwise than cry, "Eugef Factum bene!" ? 

Among the "Essays of Old French Forms," one of the "Rose 
leaves," the reader will doubtless recognize the poem so often 
and deservedly quoted which begins, "I intended an ode." And 
Oscar Wilde was evidently familiar with "For a Copy of Theo- 
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critus," judging by his own villanelle on the same theme. Poor 
Wilde owes many a literary debt. "On a Nankin Plate" shows 
that Dobson, as well as Whittier, knew the saddest "words of 
tongue or pen"; and equally fragile and fascinating with this 
poem is that on the Pompadour's fan. 

The "Vignettes in Rhyme" include many of the best poems. 
Among these is "The Sundial," an exquisite story, faultlessly 
told. A quaint reality breathes forth from it — and can one read 
it through without a sigh of regret for the "second lady" ? "The 
Child-Musician" might cause one, unashamed, to shed the "fur- 
tive tear," and "Before Sedan" has that poignant quality previ- 
ously mentioned : — 

Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain ! 

Ah, ifjthe hearts that bled 
Slept with the slain! 

If the grief died ; — But no ! — 

Death will not have it so. 

Comment on that stanza is superfluous among lovers of beauty. 
"The Forgotten Grave," also among the "Vignettes," is typical 
of Dobson— and excellent. 

Two more poems (but only two, lest enumerations grow 
tiresome) must be spoken of here. One is the story of the rose 
which laughed at the gardener, saying, "He will soon be dead." 
Alas for the rose! In the morning "the leaves of the blown rose 
strewed the ground," and at noon the gardener "raked them 
gently under the mould." Then comes the following couplet: — 

"And I wove the'thing to a random rhyme, 
For the Rose is Beauty, the Gardener, Time." 

The poem reminds one of Keats's "Beauty that must die, and 
Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips, bidding adieu." There is 
the same sense of the transiency of pleasant things. The other 
poem is the sonnet on Don Quixote. Surely no one could fail 
to see the fine spirit that gleams in those lines. And in con- 
clusion.^no better can be done than to say of Dobson, as he said 
of Don Quixote, — 

"Yet would to-day when Courtesy grows chill, 
And life's fine loyalties are turned to jest, 
Some fire of thine might burn within us still ! " 

And there is the added satisfaction of feeling that Dobson 
has tilted in the tournament of life, not crazily, but with lofty 
purpose and far-seeing eyes. Dean B. Lyman, Jr. 



